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The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of flew York 


RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 


BRUNO WALTER CONDUCTING 


Brahms: Song of Destiny (Schicksalslied), Op. 54 (with The West- 
minster Choir, John Finley Williamson, conductor) 
Set X-MX-223 * $2.50 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 in E-Flat Major, Op. 55 (“Eroica”) 
Set M-MM-449 * $6.50 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM CONDUCTING 


Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 4 in A Major, Op. 90 (“Italian”) 
Set M-MM-538 * $4.50 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 7 in C Major, Op. 105 
Set M-MM-524 * $3.50 
IGOR STRAVINSKY CONDUCTING 


Stravinsky: Le Sacre du Printemps (The Rite of Spring) 
Set M-MM-417 * $4.50 

Stravinsky: Petrouchka Suite 

Set X-MX-177 * $2.50 

JOHN BARBIROLLI CONDUCTING 
Ravel: La Valse 

Set X-MX-207 * $2.50 

Rimsky-Korscikov: Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34 

Set X-MX-185 * $2.50 


Prices shown are exclusive of taxes 
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A Letter from Hawaii 


Editorial 


The following letter from Miss Bea- 
trice Krauss of Honolulu, Hawaii, pre- 
sents some interesting information about 
musical activities out there. The praise 
that Miss Krauss so kindly bestows upon 
us is representative of much that has 
gratified us of late. The friendly disposi- 
tion of so many readers during these 
times has supplied the courage and the 
will to carry on in the face of most try- 
ing conditions. 

Here is Miss Krauss’ letter: 

“I feel guilty as I would if I had ne- 
glected thanking a good friend for a 
valued gift-—for not writing sooner to tell 
you how much I enjoy your magazine. I 
think we all appreciate the effort (suc- 
cessfully, too) you have made to keep up 
the high quality of your magazine during 
these trying war years, especially when 
music has taken on even greater value for 
us who love it. 

“I consider myself very fortunate in 
having a complete set of the A.M.L.; they 
are referred to often, especially when I 
buy any new records. My back numbers, 
as well as current issues, have been and 
are being loaned consistently to friends. 

“Your series on chamber music, oper- 
atic arias, etc., as well as many other spe- 
cial articles have been of great interest 


Notes 


and so worthwhile. Your informal and 
personal style of writing are perhaps the 
main reasons for making your readers feel 
like one happy family — or at least, a 
group of highly congenial friends. Any- 
way, that is the way my friends and I 
feel about it. I do not mean to disregard 
your co-workers, whose articles and talent 
contribute a great deal to the quality of 
your magizine. 

“I was greatly interested in the articles 
from former assistants of yours now in 
service. There is no doubt that men in 
service, who want good music, are in the 
minority as they were in civilian life. But 
I am continually surprised at the actual 
number (the percentage, of course, is 
probably small) who really do want good 
music (as observed in music stores, at 
concerts, etc.). There are several centers 
in Honolulu which are catering to those 
men in service who wish to listen to good 
recorded music. At the Library of Hawaii 
(our public library) a room has been set 
aside for their use and a library of 500 
sets is available there; new sets are be- 
ing added continually. The service men 
select their own music, but the number of 
albums each man may play at a “sitting” 
is limited; this prevents the monopolizing 
of the machine by a few, of course. The 
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various books on recorded music are avail- 
able in this room along with a file and 
current issues of The American Music 
Lover. 


“The Honolulu Academy of Arts pre- 
sents planned concerts of recorded music 
several times a week. Although these are 
open to the general public, the attendance 
is predominately service men. The Univ- 
ersity of Hawaii maintains one of the 
Carnegie recorded music libraries (you 
know what an excellent collection this is). 
Although this room is available to all 
students and faculty members the many 
service men now on the campus make use 
of the opportunity to listen to good and, 
in many cases, unusual music. 

“Within the service—in club rooms in 
the larger camps, and in the smaller camps 
in far out of the way places, men have 
machines—many are playing good music. 
For quite a while after the Blitz no rec- 
ords came into the Territory (ship space 
had to be used for men, ammunition, etc. 
—music was a luxury not even to be con- 
sidered for importation). Then small ship- 
ments came in but were sold almost as 
soon as they were unpacked. Requests 
were made for machines and _ specific 
recordings of classical music through news- 
paper columns by service men. We who 
had two sets of the same symphony 
felt happy to give up one for those an- 
xious to have good music. Quite a few 
radios and phonographs were donated by 
local residents also. Now, more recorded 
music is coming in, but back orders still 
take from 6 to 18 months to reach here. 
A great deal of good music is coming in, 
and the five main music stores (as well as 
the smaller ones) are doing a thriving 
business (the volume of business could be 
tripled easily if the records were only 
available). 

“I like the effort made to give talented 
men the opportunity to take part in local 
musical programs. A considerable per- 
centage of the members of the local sym- 
phony society (who give monthly con- 
certs du:ing four to five months of the 
year) now consist of men from the Army 
and the Navy. A group calling themselves 
“Friends of Music” sponsor solo perform- 
ances by service men for service men (es- 
pecially) and civilians frequently. The 
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Academy of Arts likewise presents service 
men in recitals on Sunday afternoons, 
and these are well attended by service 
men and local residents. It means so much 
to these men to be able to continue their 
artistic Careers in this way, and through 
their performances they meet many local 
people who are music lovers and who 
invite them to their homes. The Leibrecht 
chamber music group also occasionally has 
service men as guest artists. Of course, 
the pleasure is not one-sided; not only are 
these men delighted to keep up their mu- 
sic but we are grateful to be able to hear 
the work of these talented young men.” 





BOOK REVIEW 





THE CONCERTO. By Abraham Veinus. 
312 pp. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. Price $3.50. 


A You are likely to recall Mr. Veinus as 
the author of many explanatory leaflets dis- 
tributed by RCA Victor with albums of 
serious music. He draws heavily on that 
material for this book, which will un- 
doubtedly appeal to those who found his 
leaflets helpful. 

Here Mr. Veinus presents “a history and 
analysis of one of the most popular musi- 
cal forms”. Popular indeed, as is revealed 
by any reference to record catalogues ot 
programs of symphony orchestras. That is 
partly due to the admiration of the public 
for star performers. The concerto gives the 
idol of the moment an opportunity to ap- 
pear in a glamorous setting playing music 
designed, as a rule, to exhibit his skills. 

Under analysis I suppose one should 
include Mr. Veinus’ opinions and con- 
ceptions of the works he discusses. Here 
we enter into the realm of controversy. On 
the whole, the writer holds close to the 
widely accepted line. 

There is definitely room for a book of 
this kind; it has long been needed. Mr. 
Veinus has done a scholarly job; as a 
reference book for radio announcers and 
others this volume should prove highly 
useful. But as I listen to some of the 
works discussed, after reading Mr. Veinus, 


(Continued on page 249) 
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A SURVEY OF CHAMBER MUSIC 





By PETER HUGH REED 


Part III. (Continued) 


In my second installment of A Survey 
of Chamber Music on Records (February, 
1944 issue), I had begun the survey of the 
Italian composers between the years 1600 
to 1750. The last composer of whom I 
wrote was Alessandro Scarlatti (1659- 
E723). 

Francesco Geminiani (1667-1762), a 
distinguished pupil of Corelli in violin- 
playing and of Alessandro Scarlatti in 
composition, was first and foremost the 
virtuoso. As a composer he was harmonic- 
ally gifted, but generally speaking his 
melodies are less distinguished than Cozr- 
elli’s, and there is, as Burney says, “fre- 
quently an irregularity in his measures 
and pharseology” which gives much of his 
work “the effect of a rhapsody or extem- 
poraneous flight, rather than a polished 
and regular production”. Temperament- 
ally, he seems to have been very much a 
showman, and early in his career his ardor 
and eccentricity defeated his success as a 
conductor. The work by which his name 
has been kept alive is his The Art of 
Playing on the Violin, a tréatise which 
presents and clarifies the principles of 
violin playing as they were established by 
Corelli. 

Geminiani lived to the ripe old age of 
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95 (some historians give the date of his 
birth as 1680, others 1687, but this has 
been refuted—Burney says he was born in 
1666). He seems to have been a colorful 
and interesting figure, and I suspect a 
well rounded book on his adventurous life 
would provide absorbing reading. Begin- 
ning in 1714, he resided mostly in Eng- 
land, where for a short time he had some 
contact with Handel. Much of his time 
in England was devoted to teaching as 
well as to some nefarious business ad- 
ventures, particularly in picture-dealing. 
Burney tells us that “a propensity towards 
chicane and cunning, which gratifies some 
dispositions more by outwitting mankind, 
than excelling them in virtue and talents, 
operated a little upon Geminiani; whose 
musical decisions ceasing to be irrevocable 
in England, determined him to try his 
hand at buying cheap and selling dear; 
imposing upon grosser ignorance with 
false names, and passing off copies for 
originals”. Burney goes on to say that as 
a musician, “he was certainly a great mas- 
ter of harmony; and very useful to our 
country in his day”. 

His unbounded vivacity of tempera- 
ment was evidenced in his performances; 
contemporary critics however, labelled 
them “eccentric”. Tartini spoke of his 
playing as being “frenetic”. On suspects 
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he was a logical forerunner of Paganini. 
Undoubtedly, he pleased that part of the 
musical public which has found musical 
fireworks thrilling, although he could 
hardly have been as adept in this as Pag- 
anini is said to have been. 

The musical listener approaching a 
Geminiani work today probably thinks ot 
him as just another composer of his time. 
Unaware of his history or character, one 
could not be expected to catalogue his 
music immediately. His fondness for tech- 
nical display gives a certain vitality to his 
music, which undoubtedly appeals to the 
performer. 


A Worthy Sonata 


The one complete example of a Gemi- 
niani work on records—his Sonata in C 
minor, played by Arnold Belnick (violin) 
and Vladimir Padwa (piano) (Columbia 
set X-155) — appeals primarily for its 
assertive rhythmic qualities in the fast 
movements, but the Siciliano owns a 
gracious beauty which recalls Corelli. 
Adolf Busch recorded the Siciliano many 
years ago in Europe, in an arrangement of 
his own (H.M.V. DB1524). Busch’s per- 
formance evidences poise and a good sense 
of style, but his tone is thinner than 
Belnick’s. The youthful Belnick gives an 
admirable performance of the Sonata; es- 
pecially in the quick movements, where he 
is rhythmically alert. 

It seems strange that the Italians have 
never got around to recording one of the 
Geminiani concertos*—Burney and other 
historians cite his sixth concerto in the 
second set (Opus 7-1746) as a really not- 
able composition. There is an Andante, 
for strings, harp, and orchestra (arranged 
by Marinuzzi), on an Italian H.M.V. disc 
(No. DA1566), which probably comes 
from one of his concertos, but this is 
hardly representative of his concerto style. 
In passing, it should be observed that the 
Sonata in C minor would have been served 
to better advantage had the keyboard part 
been played on a harpsichord; however, 
Mr. Padwa does justice to the occasion on 
a modern piano, but the later instrument 


*It will be noted in Mr. Goldstein's list this month 


that the Italians have recorded Geminiani’s Concerto 


Grosso, Op. 3, No. 2. 
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tends to lend a sophistication to the mu- 
sic that does not ‘truly belong. 

Tommaso Antonio Vitali (c. 1665- 
1747), regarded as one of the best violin- 
ists of his time, is remembered today ex- 
clusively for his Chaconne in G minor, a 
work that has always been highly favored 
by leading violinists. Here, again, we have 
a composition originally for violin and 
figured bass which would fare better if 
the keyboard part were played on the 
harpsichord. Although the Chaconne is es- 
sentially a show piece, its inherent musical 
qualities show that the composer had an 
extraordinary power of invention. When 
one listens to the splendid performance 
of this work by a violinist like Nathan 
Milstein, one’s enjoyment of the music is 
assured (Columbia set X-61). Jacques 
Thibaud’s abridged version of this music 
(Victor disc 15465) owns a sentient beauty 
of tone, but lacks for me the sparkle of 
Milstein’s playing. 


A Venetian Violinist 


Antonio Vivaldi (1675-1743) was a 
Venetian violinist who played in the or- 
chestra of St. Mark’s from 1714, and acted 
as director of one of the Venetian con- 
servatories. He was interested in the vir- 
tuoso elements of music and is said to have 
pushed the concerto toward orchestral di- 
mensions. He brought about a greater in- 
dependence of the different parts in the 
concerto than Corelli, and he possessed a 
more pronounced feeling for solo effects. 
The violin is prominently featured in 
practically all of his works. Bach’s interest 
in the music of Vivaldi is too well known 
to expand upon; suffice it to say that the 
noted Thuringian arranged and expanded 
some 16 of Vivaldi’s concertos. Historians 
agree that Vivaldi’s influence on Bach's 
treatment of the solo violin was strong. 
Vivaldi was a decidedly fertile writer, and 
a great many of his concerti have re- 
mained popular in the concert hall up to 
our own time. He is liberally represented 
on records, but more from the orchestral 
than the chamber music side. Out of his 
twelve numbered sets of compositions only 
three belong in the chamber music cate- 
gory under discussion; these are his Opus 
1—12 trios for two violins and violoncello; 
Opus 2—12 sonatas for violin solo with 
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bass; and Opus S5—12 sonatas for violin 
solo and organ. There are also six cello 
sonatas, accredited to Vivaldi without opus 
number. 

One of the trio sonatas, Opus 1, No. 
1, in G minor, has been recorded by Pro 
Musica in Paris (disc 106). It is a pleasant 
little work, occupying only one side of the 
disc, well played by an unnamed ensemble. 
(The reverse face contains the recording 
of the Corelli Sonata in B flat major pre- 
viously mentioned.) 


Other Sonatas 


Quite a number of the sonatas of Opus 
2 have been recorded. Both Heifetz and 
Busch have recorded the A major Sonata, 


No. 2; the latter's recording — marked 
Suite in A major (arangement of Busch) 
(DB1524 — reverse face of Geminiani 


Siciliano) evidences a better sense of the 
classical style of the music and has always 
appealed to me more. Milstein also made 
a recording of this work (Columbia disc 
17070-D); in an arrangement by F. David, 
which I found less impressive than the 
Busch version. As we remarked when this 
latter disc was released (November, 1936), 
the Sonata is not a towering one, but it 
takes hold upon our affections for its 
grace and charm. In his recording of the 
Sonata in D major, from Opus 2 (Co- 
lumbia disc 68478-D), Milstein reveals his 
unusual gifts as an interpreter. The ar- 
rangement by Respighi tends towards a 
brilliance that Vivaldi may or may not 
have had in mind, but this all to the good 
for the violinist. One suspects Vivaldi 
would have approved of the arrangement 
The work remains an impressive example 
of the composer's genius, despite a sug- 
gestion of sophistication stemming from 
our own era. 

Undoubtedly, the recordings of the C 
minor and D minor Sonatas, from Opus 2, 
played by Miles. Dominique Blo: (violin) 
and Claude Crussard (piano) (Victor discs 
12491 and 13484) remain closer to the 
intentions of Vivaldi. Mlle. Crussard, the 
guiding spirit of the wosthy group of 
Parisian musicians who call themselves the 
Ars Rediviva, realized the figured bass, 
but why she chose to play her part on a 
modern piano instead of the harpsichord 
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remains a moot question. However, the 
integration of the instrumental ensemble 
is excellently achieved, and _ stylistically 
these two artists are most praiseworthy. 
The D minor Sonata is the more imme- 
diately arresting of these two works, its 
Prelude being a thoughtful and imposing 
movement and its Adagio deeply felt. This 
latter movement would unquestionably be 
more effective had the harpsichord been 
used. The C minor Sonata is more facile, 
but not without its charm. 


Delightful Work 


One of the most delightful of Vivaldi’s 
chamber works on records is the Sonara 
in E minor, No. 5 of the six cello sonatas, 
which is played by George Pitsch (cellist) 
and the Mangeot Quartet in an arrange- 
ment by Vincent d’Indy (NGS-131/132). 
The recording of this work, made all of 
a decade and a half ago, is exceptionally 
fine for its period. The deeply reflective 
opening Largo is a movement of which I 
have never grown tired. The Allegro, 
which follows, is over-shadowed by both 
the Largo and the lovely Alla Siciliano, 
but it is a well fashioned movement, for 
Vivaldi was ever the master of form. 

Almost equally delightful is the string 
quartet arrangement of the Concerto 
Grosso in A major, Opus 3, No. 5, which 
the Pro Arte Quartet recorded around 
1934 (Victor disc 8827). To be sure, the 
unison writing in the opening movement 
suggests massed strings, and the final al- 
legro sounds a bit thin, but one finds this 
arrangement an enjoyable one nonetheless. 

If the reader has any doubts about the 
fitting quality of the harpsichord in this 
early music, I recommend that he hear the 
Andante di Concerto, for viola d’amore, 
which Ben and Flora Stad play on that 
instrument and a harpsichord (Victor disc 
24792). It owns a sentient poetic mood, 
all too fragmentary, and somewhat dis- 
turbed by the almost immediate intrusion 
of an Aria by Barriere (of which more 
later). The more brittle quality of the 
modern piano would have disturbed the 
intimacy and delicacy of this music. 

Francesco Maria Veracini (c. 1685- 
1750), like Geminiani, was considered an 
eccen‘ric. He possessed a strong individ- 
uality and a passionate nature. Historians 
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assert that he has just claims on our es- 
teem, not only for his music, but for the 
influence he had on Tartini, who was a 
greater composer. Veracini became a rival 
of Geminiani’s when he visited England 
in 1714 as leader of the Italian Opera 
Band. Burney tells us that at this time 
he was regarded as the greatest violinist 
in Europe, and further that he played 
“symphonies” between the acts of the 
opera. These “symphonies” were probably 
his own works, which were usually scored 
for two violins, viola, cello and bass. His 
style was rich and varied, with modula- 
tions and harmony which the English 
found “too wild and flighty.” “As a class- 
ical writer for the violin he is in the first 
rank,” says Cobbett, summing him up very 
nicely in one sentence. Among my most 
cherished recordings is a performance of 
Veracini’s Sonata in E minor, played by 
Licco Amar (violin) and Giinther Ramin 
(harpsichord) (Polydor disc 19870). There 
are only two movements to the work, a 
Ritornell and an Allegro con fuoco (one 
suspects this is not the entire work). The 
first is suave and eminently graceful, the 
latter piquant and vivacious. Amar, of the 
Amar Quartet, plays smoothly and deftly, 
but his partner, though satisfactory in the 
accompanying matter, tends to be ponder- 
ous when on his own. The only other re- 
cording of a Veracini sonata is of one 
also in E minor (Victor disc 15568). It is 
played by Jacques Thibaud and Tasso 
Janopoulo. This sonata comprises three 
dance movements, a Gique, a Menuet and 
a Gavotte. The piquant charm of the 
Gigue is fully realized by Thibaud’s fine 
musicianship. There is a suggestion of 
coquetry in the lovely Menuet, and the 
short Gavotte owns poetic elegance. These 
two works whet one’s appetite for move 
compositions by Veracini; it seems strange 
thar no violinist has scen fit to record one 


of his published sonatas. 
A Musical Dilettante 


Benedetto Marcello (1686-1739) con- 
sidered himself a musical dilettante 
though he was a thoroughly trained mu- 
sician. His father objected to his interest 
in music and made him study law.. He 
eventually became a lawyer and govern- 
ment official in Venice, but at the same 
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time pursued his musical activities. He 
played the violin, but is said to have pre- 
ferred singing and composition. Burney 
says of him that although regarded as an 
amateur, “no contemporary professor was 
more reverenced for musical science, or 
half so much praised for his abilities in 
the art, as Marcello. This accomplished 
nobleman, besides his musical productions, 
consisting of psalms, operas, madrigals, 
songs, and cantatas, was frequently his 
own poet, and sometimes assumed the 
character of lyric bard, for other musi- 
cians.” His love of song is manifest in his 
chamber music, wherein the melodies are 
notable for their singing quality. 


Music of Quiet Beauty 


Among the few existent recordings of 
viol ensembles is a performance of an 
Adagio by Marcello (said to be the slow 
movement of an oboe concerto by him, 
which it is of interest to know Bach used 
as the second movement of his third ar- 
rangement of a Vivaldi concerto for cla- 
vier solo). It is excellently played by a 
quintet of viols, under the direction of 
Ben Stad of the American Society of An- 
cient Instruments (Victor disc 8286). The 
quiet melodious beauty of this music be- 
longs to another era than our own; ics 
poetic quality is enhanced by the velvet- 
rich voices of the old instruments. There 
are two recordings of sonatas for viola da 
gamba and clavier — one in G minor. 
played in the original instrumentation by 
Josef Smit and Flora Stad (Victor disc 
1662), and another in F major, played in 
an arrangement for cello by Rudolf Hinde- 
mith with Alice Ehlers at the harpsichord 
(Decca 20078). Of the two I prefer the 
G minor, because the instrumentation is 
better suited to the music and because it 
is better played and recorded. But both 
works are arresting. The slow movements 
of the G minor own a fine depth of sea- 
timent, especially the Largo. The quick 
movements in the F major have an irre- 
sistible gaiety, and the opening Largo re- 
veals the voice of the singer. 

Leonardo Vinci (1690-1730) was a pro- 
lific composer, his works including some 
40 operas, besides oratorios, church music 
and chamber music. It was as an operatic 
composer that he was prominent; after 
The 
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Scarlatti he was regarded as the most 
forceful figure in the theatre. Vinci (no 
relation to the great painter) was an in- 
teresting character; it was said of him that 
he would “gamble his eyes away.” He was 
penniless when death overtook him. sud- 
denly in his fortieth year, from a dose of 
poisoning said to have been administered 
by the relative of a Roman lady with 
whont he had a liaison. The only Vinci 
music I know of on records is the Sonaia 
in D major (for flute and clavier), played 
by René Le Roy and Yella Pessl (Victor 
disc 18086). Perhaps I may be permitted 
to repeat my original review of it: The 
soothing and intimate qualities of this 
“sonata” offer a great contrast to much 
that we hear today. The work, a tuneful 
little suite in five movements, is the type 
of music that in its time was “a part of 
every household where music was en- 
joyed.” And since this serene and reflec- 
tive composition has the power to take us 
out of our present age of speed and noise, 
it might well be a part of every house- 
hold where music is enjoyed. The per- 
formers do justice to the music. 

A Great Violinist 


Giuseppe Tartini (1692-1770) shares 
with Corelli a position at the head of the 
list of great violinists. J. Fuller-Maitland 
says of him: “Were it not for the testi- 
mony of dates, it would not be difficult to 
persuade oneself that Tartini was a leader 
of the modern romantic movement in 
music, whose passionate ideas, of his own 
choice, were thrown. into the concise 
forms of an older day. The circumstances 
of his life were as romantic as his musica! 
ideas, and matched them with rare exact- 
ness.” The reader is referred to Grove's 
Dictionary and to Burney’s A General 
History of Music for some engrossing ma- 
terial. about this colorful figure Tartini 
established a famous violin-school, where 
he trained many great players. His style 
of playing, we are told. “united the finish 
of Corelli with greater vigor, passion and 
daring, and be excelled in double-stop- 
ping, trills and other special devices of 
effect” (Pratt). Tartini wrote over 50 trios, 
150 violin sonatas and over 110 concertos. 
but only a relatively small portion of these 
exist in modern editions. Here they have 
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been treated by numerous editors, whose 
work differs chiefly in the realization of 
the figured bass of the original. How 
much editing of the original violin parts 
has been indulged in, one can only con- 
jecture. 


Tartini and the Devil 


Tartini’s famous work, the Devil’s Trill 
Sonata, has been in the repertory of al- 
most every great violinist. It is a brilliant 
tour de force, designed to exploit the per- 
former's abilities to the utmost. The story 
of how this sonata was conceived is con- 
sistent with Tartini’s romantic tempera- 
ment. He is said to have dreamed that the 
devil appeared to him and played him 1 
exquisitely beautiful sonata for violin, of 
which his I/ Trillo del Diavolo was but 
a pale recollection. Three versions of this 
work exists on records: a performance by 
the youthful Menuhin, with A. Balsam at 
the piano (H.M.V. DB1786/87), one by 
Albert Spalding and Andre Benoit (Victor 
discs 14139 and 1787), and one by Nathan 
Milstein and Leopold Mittmann (Colum- 
bia set X-98). It cannot be said that any 
of these performances is entirely satisfac- 
tory; one suspects that if the violinists had 
been inclined to take the legend of the 
inspiration of the work more seriously 
their performances would have materiaily 
benefited, for imagination is the attribute 
missing in all three interpretations. Curi- 
ously the young Menuhin gives the best 
performance; his tone is more opulent and 
his technique is immaculate—certainly his 
intonation is better than that of the others. 
From the reproductive standpoint Spald- 
ing fares bettertthan Milstein or Menuhin. 
There are qualities in Milstein’s perform- 
ance that are appreciable; his is consist- 
ently fine fiddling, alszhough his conception 
of the music exudes no warmth. 

The fact that Josef Szigeti has given a 
sensitive reading of the G major Sonata 
by Tartini (Columbia discs 17036/37-D), 
a work of far less stature, has inspired the 
hope that he would one day record I/ 
Trillo del Diavolo. It is the flawless play- 
ing of Szigeti, backed up by discreet ac- 
companving by Kurt Ruhrseitz, that has 
made the G major enjoyable to me on 
occasion. This sonata may be regarded as 
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good Tartini, but none of us are obliged 
to believe that either it or the Devil's 
Trill is the best the illustrious gentleman 
wrote. The G major is far too conven- 
tional for its own good, although the open- 
ing Lento has its poetic attributes, but the 
remaining two quick movements are easily 
forgotten; not so, however, the polished 
artistry of Szigeti. 

The recording by Denise Soriano (vio- 
lin) with an unnamed pianist of the C 
Major Sonata (Pathé PATS7) has never 
excited my fancy. A violinist friend tells 
me it is on a par with the G major, an 
effective piece for the violin but along 
conventional lines. I hardly think that 
Soriano has the persuasive qualities of 
Szigeti from the work that I have heard 
of this artist. 


A fine composition of Tartini’s which 
has escaped the notice of the major record 
companies is his Sonata a quattro, which 
the Lener Quartet 20 years ago played 
frequently in public, and which a quartet 
unknown to me—the “ICBS’—has played 
on a Vatican Record (SEMS-1145). This 
is a disc I hope to procure someday, for 
authorities agree that it is one of the best 
chamber music compositions by Tartini 
available. 

Pietro Locatelli 

Pietro Locatelli (1693-1764), a pupil of 
Corelli's, was a famous violinist who con- 
tributed to the development of violin tech- 
nique and to the evolution of the sonata. 
Grove's tells us that “there can be no 
doub: that he was a great and original 
virtuoso”; yet, we are told, he was also 
the originator of. virtuosity for its own 
sake. The little chamber music of his I 
have heard performed in public has always 
appealed to me for its melodic strength 
and grace. Certainly the Concerto Grosso, 
Opus 1, No. 2, played by the New York 
Sinfonietta under the direction of Max 
Goterman (Timely discs 1800/01), re- 
veals him as a gifted composer. The onlv 
existent recording of a chamber composi- 
tion seems to be an oldish one, issued by 
European Columbia (disc DHX-16), of an 
unidentified Sonata da camera for violin 
and piano. It is played by Louis Zimmer- 
mann (violin) and an unnamed pianist. 
I have never heard this recording. 
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Leonardo Leo (1694-1744), who won 
renown with an oratorio in his eighteenth 
year and an opera in his twentieth, seems 
to have divided his energies between 
teaching and composing. He was a pro- 
lific “operatic composer. His fame rests 
mainly on his comic operas and his sacred 
music. Grove’s tells us that the scarcity of 
his scores makes it difficult to trace his 
development and to judge the quality of 
his other music. Among his known in- 
strumental music are a concerto for four 
violins and six cello concertos, which are 
admired for their contrapuntal writing. 
Leo is another composer with an interest- 
ing history. Born near Naples, he studied 
with the elder Scarlatti. In his technical 
handling of the orchestra as well as in the 
suavity of his melodies, he is said to have 
surpassed his famous teacher. His Con- 
certo for four violins was recorded once 
by Royale (discs 1826/27), in a perform- 
ance by Eddy Brown, Roman Totenberg, 
Benno Rabinoff, Boris Schwartz (violins), 
and Ernest Victor Wolff (harpsichord). 
Technically, this performance was admir- 
able and the recording good. There is sty- 
listic grandeur and a fervent expressive- 
ness in this work, which is divided into 
four movements — a forceful opening 
Maestoso, a bright, alert Fugue, a Bachian 
Andante, and a gay final Allegro. 


Sammartini 


Giovanni Battista Sammartini (1700- 
1775) was another prolific composer for 
both voices and instruments. He is said 
to have written over 2800 works. Burney 
says that although the violin was not his 
chosen instrument, he nonetheless “pro- 
duced for it an incredible number of 
spirited and agreeable compositions, be- 
tween the year 1740 and 1770, when I 
saw him at Milan; at which time he was 
maestro di cappella to more than half of 
the churches in that city, for which he 
furnished masses upon all the gieat festi- 
vals.” Sammartini’s style was essentially 
one of broad flowing cantilena, very much 
like that of Marcello and others of his 
predecessors. The famous 18th-century Bo- 
hemian composer, Joseph Mysliwecek, is 
said to have exclaimed after hearing one 
of Sammartini’s works at Milan: “I have 
found the father of Haydn’s style.” 
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Sammartini, often called San Martini of 
Milan, was unquestionably a far too fertile 
composer for his own good, and it is not 
surprising that very little of his music ‘has 
come down to us in printed form. Cob- 
bett’s lists only two modern publications 
of his trio-sonatas (for violin, cello and 
figured bass). One so-called Cello Sonata 
in G major, in an arrangement by Joseph 
Salmon—the French cellist—has become 
popular among players on that instrument. 
In its original form this work was prob- 
ably a trio-sonata. This composition has 
been twice recorded in its entirety—the 
first time (c. 1928) by the noted Italian 
cellist, Guilhermina Suggia, with George 
Reeves at the piano (H.M.V. disc DB903) 
—now withdrawn, and in recent years bv 
the young English cellist, Florence Hooten, 
with Ross Pratt at the piano (English 
Decca disc K-909). The sonata is in three 
movements, a gay and impetuous opening 
allegro which instantly engages the atten- 
tion, a conventional Grave which is song- 
ful and unquestionably grateful to the 
cellist. The final Vivace is in the style of 
a gigue, gayly agreeable but by no means 
as impressive as the opening movement. 
The work has been termed a valuable one 
to the literature of the cello. By and large 
it could hardly be said that Salmon in 
resurrecting and arranging this piece has 
done Sammartini a disservice. The Suggia 
performance was not too well recorded, 
and the balance between her cello and the 
piano was not good, but her recording 
nevertheless remains a valued memento of 
her art. The Hooten-Pratt performance I 
own; it is excellently recorded. Miss 
Hooten plavs with fine rhythmic emphasis 
and admirable phrasing; her tone is warm 
and full-bodied. Mr. Pratt gives her com- 
petent support. 

Giovanni Battista Pergolesi (1710-1736) 
won renown for himself in a brief career 
cut short by consumption. He has been 
both over- and under-rated; I agree with 
those who have praised his music for its 
simple and unaffected charm, and for its 
nobility and grace. He is said to have been 
the first of the Italians of his time “whose 
archestral accompaniments made the hearer 
feel that they are indispensable” (Fuller- 
Maitland). Edward J. Dent says that where 
Pergolesi attains his best effects, one real- 
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izes that these were inborn effects and not 
the result of long development. Had he 
lived there is every reason to believe that 
his dramatic gifts would have broadened 
and developed. Pergolesi’s chamber music 
is distinguished for its use of extended 
melodies; his first movements, written usu- 
ally in an allegro cantabile style, greatly 
influenced his contemporaries. Cecil Gray 
points out that his trios, for two violins 
and bass, “apart from their intrinsic merit, 
are of great historical interest as being 
among the first chamber works to point 
the way to the formation of the charac- 
teristic 18th-century style of Haydn and 
Boccherini.” 


A Lone Sonata 


The one example of Pergolesi’s cham- 
ber music on records, the Sonata No. 12 
in E major (violin and piano), played by 
Nathan Milstein and Leopold Mittmann 
(Columbia disc 69179-D). is a work of 
melodic freshness? It can be viewed as a 
typical example of the best Italian cham- 
ber music of its time. If Pergolesi’s out- 
standing quality is admitted to be senti- 
mental charm, here assuredly, is a worthy 
and agreeable example of his musical 
abilities. 

Pietro Nardini (1722-1793) was an im- 
portant link in the chain of Italian violin- 
ist - composers which began with Corelli 
and Tartini. He was a pupil of the latter 
master. As a violinist he was highly re- 
garded and earned the praise of Leopold 
Mozart, among other noted musicians of 
his day. As a composer, he was a lesser 
light. He is mentioned here only because 
Milstein chose to perform his Larghetio 
in A major, an arrangement of the first 
movement of the last sonata in a set of 
seven written in 1765, on the reverse side 
of the Pergolesi recording. Nathan Broder, 
in reviewing this Larghetto for us, said, it 
“is a long patrician melody such as Nar- 
dini, like his great predecessors, seemed 
to be able to turn out by the yard.” Mil- 
stein’s performance of this music, and of 
the Pergolesi sonata, is one of notable 
purity of style and tonal nuance. One can 
not fail to enjoy the Nardini when it is 
so beautifully played. 


(To be continued) 











A BRIEF HISTORY OF RECORDING 





By Alexander Turner 


II. 


Acoustic phonoraphs, despite all their 
crudity, were capable of better sound re- 
production than the recording machines 
of the day could engrave on wax. Various 
improvements were made, including the 
scientific design of the horn, which en- 
abled it to bring forth into the outer air 
a wider sound range than the old conical 
or pyramid-shaped contrivance. For a 
time, a loud-speaker was used which re- 
sembled our cone speakers of today. It 
was a pleated or conical paper affair to 
the center of which a stiff wire was fas- 
tened. The needle was so arranged as to 
communicate vibrations to the wire, and 
through the wire to the paper diaphragm 
which moved according to the sound-track 
in the record. The more conventional type 
of acoustic phonograph with a horn sur- 
vives in England to this day, where its 
construction has become a scientific craft. 

Cylinder records disappeared rather 
early in the commercial ,career of the 
phonograph, but two varieties of disc re- 
cording lasted into the ‘20s. One of these 
perpetuated Edison’s original practice of 
applying the sound-waves to an up and 
down or vertical motion of the cutting 
stylus. By this, the groove became deeper 
and shallower, instead of wiggling back 
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and forth at an even depth of cut. Since 
the entire weight of the moving assembly 
in the pick-up bore down on this ir- 
regular groove bottom, it was necessary to 
devise a special phonograph needle which 
would reduce wear. This was the round- 
pointed, polished stylus of precious stone 
which is now enjoying a revival for use 
in electric machines. The smooth and 
rounded contour would ride smoothly in 
the groove, while a metal needle, even if 
polished and rounded, would wear down, 
eventually becoming flat where it rested in 
the groove, and leaving tiny metal par- 
ticles in the record grooves to be ground 
into the material as the needle passed 
over them during successive playings. 

The second, or “lateral” type of: record- 
ing applied the motion in such a way as 
to’ swing the groove back and forth hori- 
zontally. This system now holds the com- 
mercial record exclusively, and you can 
see the sound track in any record under 
a magnifying glass. Vertical recording is 
still used in transcription records, which 
are usually sixteen inches in diameter, 
and which are used for radio broadcasting, 
advertising and other specialized uses. 

* * * 

By this time the reader will appreciate 
the crudity of the acoustic method of re- 
cording, but it may be helpful to explain 
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the nature of its limitations, and how they 
impeded good sound reproduction. As we 
have already seen, there were practically 
no scientific principles for guidance, and 
the whole business was experimental. The 
range of sound which could be recorded 
corresponded roughly to what one heats 
over a telephone. Within these close limits 
the recording was not smooth, but some 
parts were over- and other parts under- 
emphasized. The dynamic range necessary 
to reproduce contrasts of loudness and 
softness could not be engraved, but it was 
necessary to get enough sound to make 
an impression in the wax, and then to 
watch the forming grooves carefully so 
that a fortissimo would not cause the 
needle to cut through the separating wall 
into the next groove. Should this occur, the 
phonograph needle would jump through 
the gap ‘and skip one whole rotation. Ad- 
justments were made in the simplest and 
most direct, though, not artistic, manner. 
The musicians were told to play louder 
or softer, and individuals were moved up 
to, or away from the horn. Obviously, this 
did not make for perfection of orchestral 
,balance. The cardinal difficulty of the 
whole business was the direct mechanical 
connection between the source of sound, 
the air waves and the stylus. Sound spreads 
out in all directions equally, and the actual 
energy imparted to the air—especially to 
the air at any distance from the sound 
source — is microscopic in terms of me- 
chanical force.° Yet it was this energy, 
completely unaided, that was converted in- 
to motion of the stylus which literally 
plowed through the rotating wax on’ the 
turntable of the cutting machine. All kinds 
of horns were used to focus the sound 
most effectively, but the results were never 
wholly satisfactory. 


Electric Recording 


Modern electric recording was made 
possible by developments mostly outside 
the phonograph industry. The Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories were at work on all 
aspects of sound production and trans- 
mission, and their researches took them 
eventually into methods of recording. 
Sound amplification had already become 
possible by the invention of the three- 
element vacuum tube, which is also the 
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most important factor in modern radio. 
Scientific investigation revealed that elec- 
tricity followed laws that were identical 
with the laws of mechanics There were 
force, motion, resistance, inertia and mo- 
mentum in each. The next step was the 
study of sound according to these same 
laws. Electrical circuits were devised in 
which all of these factors were so balanced 
as to transmit sound most accurately. Even 
the old acoustic phonograph was found to 
pose similar problems, and remarkable im- 
provements in its performance became 
possible. 


The Microphone 


The detection of sound required an in- 
strument as sensitive and delicate as the 
human ear. This instrument is not yet per- 
fectly realized, but the microphone made 
the first stage in the recording process in- 
comparably easier than it had been. The 
microphone was not new with either re- 
cording or radio, since it was an essential 
part of the first telephone. But by the 
middle of the 1920's it had become suffi- 
ciently accurate to surpass by far all me- 
chanical methods of capturing sound. In- 
stead of the old, cumbersome horn stuck 
through the studio wall, recorders now had 
a small, portable device which could be 
moved about at will, and which required 
only a wire-cable connection with the re- 
cording room. Even the first microphones 
responded to comparatively weak sounds, 
converting them into electrical impulses. 
The artists could now perform naturally, 
larger orchestras became possible, larger 
studios with desirable acoustics were built, 
or concert halls could be used as studios 
while the sound travelled by means of tele- 
phone wires to the recording rooms in 
another building entirely. 

The microphone performed only the 
first step in this process. It converted 
sound into the much more flexible me- 
dium of electricity, and the electrical 
“isgnal” it produced was a microscopic 
one. The rest of the process involved the 
magnification or “amplification” of this 
“signal” it produced was a microscopic 
impulses into movement which in turn 
was applied to the stylus cutting the re- 
cord. Electrical sound amplification is ac- 
complished by means of a valve-like ac- 
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tion in the vacuum tube (which is called 
a “valve” in England). The “input” signal 
causes current to flow through the “out- 
put” circuit in such a way that the output 
conforms exactly to the input, but is 
stronger. If, for example, there are 100 
vibrations per second in the air at the 
microphone, 100 electrical impulses per 
second will be generated by. the micro- 
phone and sent through the cable to the 
amplifier. These very weak vibrations op- 
erate the valve 100 times per second, caus- 
ing the output current, which is stronger, 
to vibrate at the same 100 times per 
second. 


The Electrical Cutter 


The final stage was the electrical tutter, 
which converted electrical impulses into 
motion, driving the cutting stylus back and 
forth as the wax recording blank moved 
past it. The cutting head, as this device 
was called, represented the application ‘of 
principles of electro-magnetism which had 
been known for some time. By means of 
a magnet and an armature, the cutting 
stylus was alternately pulled back and forth 
by the alternating signal currents. Loud- 
speakers work in a similar manner, the 
alternating currents moving a diaphragm 
back and forth and so setting up vibrations 
in the air. 

Despite the epochal changes brought 
about by electric recording, it seems to 
have taken some time for the industry to 
explore and use its full possibilities. Sev- 
eral years elapsed before all companies 
used monitor speakers which enabled the 
recording engineer to hear what was being 
played as it was recorded, and several more 
years elapsed before the volume meter was 
universally used. The old technics of the 
acoustic engineers stood them in good 
stead. They have their old aristocracy still, 
viewing “amplifier” men — newcomers 
from radio and associated fields—as par- 
venus. 

The early twenties saw record sales rise 
to precipitous heights, from which they 
fell with a sickening thud soon thereafter. 
By the first of the thirties, most companies 
had thrown up the sponge, leaving only 
three or four of the hardiest still picking 
up a few crumbs. The decade between 
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these two points marks the artistic and 
scientific growth of the industry. As we 
have already seen, mechanical recording 
gave way to the use of electricity. Bur, 
equally significant, the phonograph shed 
its cultural swaddling clothes, its diet of 
“Cohen on the Telephone” and “The Two 
Black Crows,” salon music of Ethelbert 
Nevin and its heavy bent for brass band 
music, and graduated to the status of a 
full blown cultural medium, In 1929 came 
“complete” symphonic and chamber music 
works which, if slightly abbreviated, were 
satisfactory representations of the score. 
From now on it was not necessary to con- 
tent oneself with a few fragments of one 
movement of a major work; one could 
have the whole thing in the same form 
as a concert performance. Other possibil- 
ities of records were further explored: 
educational records appeared, as did re- 
corded performances of plays. Historic 
events were set down permanently as they 
occurred, by means of radio-recording tie- 
ups. 

Early electric recording was not perfect 
by modern standards, but it contained the 
elements of our modern technics. The rest 
was, for the most part, an improvement 
of details, so that we are now. doing very 
little more than could be done in 1932. 
There are fads, periodic emphases here or 
there, but basically, there have been no 
changes. We shall presently see why the 
past ten years have not brought the im- 
provements one might have expected, but 
first it may be interesting to follow the 
whole process of record making as it goes 
on in a modern company. 


*x* * * 


It will help to understand the process 
of recording proper to remember the three 
units involved. There is first, the studio 
the room in which the performance takes 
place, and from which the microphone 
and cables take the program to the contrcl 
room. Studios are sound-proofed and air- 
conditioned. Any slight disturbance will 
register on the record, and you need not 
listen closely to hear coughs, rattling of 
music and other noises in modern records 

The control room adjoins the studio and 
from it one can observe what happens in 
the latter through a double, sound-proof 
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program to those in the control room 
There are usually two people in the con- 
trol room: the production manager; and 
the control engineer, in charge of electrical 
equipment, the man who adjusts the vol- 
ume levels in the electric line, confining 
it to the limits that can be engraved on 
the record. A control console, similar in 
appearance to a glorified radio, contains 
the necessary volume controls and other 
accessories that govern the sound coming 
in from one or more microphones in the 
studio, which direct the sound from there 
to the recording room, or through special 
filters or reverberation chambers if the lat- 
ter are used. A switchboard, similar to 
that of a small private telephone exchange, 
gives access to the sources of sound and 
to the destination to which it is directed. 
Through it, the engineer can “patch” his 
lines so that, for example, the program 
comes in from several microphones in the 
studio, each under independent contrcl, 
combines into one signal, is sent to the 
reverberation chamber where resonance or 
echo is artificially added, returns to the 
control room for “monitoring” or critical 
ear test through the monitor speaker, and 
then leaves the control room a second time 
for the recording room, where it is put 
on records. This would be a complicated 
arrangement, but such arrangements are 
sometimes necessary. The control engineer 
takes care of all this. It is possible for 
those in the control room to speak to the 
studio through a loud-speaker system, and 
to the recording room by a “PL”, or pri- 
vate telephone line. Each of these is en- 
tirely separate from the lines or “channel” 
that carries the program from the studio 
microphones. 


The Production Man 


The other man in the control room, the 
production man, is the recording director, 
the music critic, the one responsible for 
the artistic product. It is up to him to see 
that the musical instruments balance prop- 
erly, that individual parts are heard ade- 
quately and to,pass on all the other musical 
aspects of thé session. 

The recording room is, of course, the 
place where the records are engraved. 
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Telephone lines lead in from the studios, 
through “jack-boards” or telephone switch- 
boards, and thence, as connections are 
made, to amplifiers which build up the 
signal to such proportions as to operate 
the mechanical device cutting the record. 
Remember that the cutting stylus must 
plow out of the blank record a thin thread, 
leaving the familiar helical groove de- 
pressed below the surface. This requires a 
respectable amount of electrical energy-— 
around 1/20th horsepower. It is most effi- 
cient to generate this power as near as 
practical to the cutter; hence, the “power 
amplifiers” which magnify the initial im- 
pulses from the control room and studio, 
are to be found in the recording room. 
All of these many stages through which 
the electrical signal passes on its way from 
microphone to cutter—taken as a unit— 
are known as a “channel.” Each day before 
recording is begun, maintenance engineers 
make a “test run” on each channel. This 
is done by passing notes of varying fre- 
quencies through the electrical lines and 
measuring the result with sensitive instru- 
ments to determine that the amplifiers 
carry all frequencies equally, in other 
words that their “frequency response” is 
perfectly even. This is the desideratum in 
any sound-reproducing device, your radio 
and phonograph included. Recording am- 
plifiers must be in the best possible con- 
dition. 





Motor and Turntables 


The recording machines have over-size, 
heavily weighted turntables. The motors 
which drive them are often mounted in 
concrete bases so that no vibration will 
disturb the perfectly steady speed at which 
they operate, or shake the critical parts 
while the record is being made. Immedi- 
ately above the turntable on which the 
record is placed, is mounted: the cutter 
head. There is a resemblance between it 
and a phonograph pick-up inasmuch as 
each is enclosed in a metal box, is mov- 
able, and a needle protrudes from the bot- 
tom of each. The needle, or cutting stylus 
of the recorder, however; is tipped with 
sapphire, which is ground to a sharp point. 
The cutter head moves in a straight line 
from the periphery of the record, through 
its radius to the center. Instead of this 
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straight line movement, a phonograph 
pick-up swings in a broad arc, since the 
tone arm which supports it is pivoted at 
its other end. The cutter head either may 
be attached to a heavy metal truck which 
moves on tracks beyond the rim of the 
turntable, or it may be suspended above 
it by a worm-drive spiral screw which is 
supported at its ends — one outside the 
edge of the turntable, and the other in the 
center. In either case, as the table turns 
the cutter is driven slowly but steadily 
through the radius of the record. With 
each rotation of the turntable, the stylus 
is therefore slightly in advance of the last 
cycle of the groove. (It mav be interesting 
to recall that many of the first record men 
emigrated to the industry from lathe work. 
The record turntable is, of course, a flat- 
faced lathe, though this aspect of it and 
all considerations of lathe-operating crafis- 
manship have long ago disappeared. 
Things work automatically now, and re- 
cord engraving has its own technics tar 
removed from the simple ‘job of engraving 
a rotating object.) 

At the left of the turntable, across from 
the cutting mechanism, is a microscope, 
swinging on a flexible mount. Normally 
off at one side of the record, it can be 
brought into line, over it, so that the 
grooves in the record can be examined as 
they form. 


Several Engineers 


The operator who runs all this apparatus 
is the “recording” engineer — as distin- 
guished from the “control” engineer. The 
control engineer is responsible for the sig- 
nal reaching the recording room; the re- 
cording engineer sees to the rest of the 
process—the actual engraving of the ce- 
cord. 

As the time for the session approaches, 
preparations are going on in the studio, 
the control room and the recording room. 
Those most obvious—the tuning up of the 
orchestra, setting up of chairs, music racks, 
microphones—are. no more important than 
the preparations of the electrical system. 
As we have already seen, the complete sys- 
tem has been analyzed in detail before the 
day’s work began. Now the engineers must 
coordinate their equipment. So much elec- 
trical energy must come into the control 
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room from the studio; just so much must 
leaves for the recording room; the record- 
ing room amplifiers must deliver just so 
much to the cutter heads. The volume of 
the program varies, but the limits within 
which it varies must be under strict con- 
trol. This control is exercised by the con- 
trol engineer. Therefore, after the tele- 
phone connections are patched, the first 
thing is to “set level” for the system. A 
signal is sent through the lines and_ irs 
intensity is measured at various points. 
Adjustments are made in the amount cf 
amplification at different points so that the 
control engineer is aware of the actual 
volume level being recorded during the 
recording session. “Volume indicators” 
which are especially calibrated volt metezs 
make this clear. This process should not 
be confused with the earlier test of the 
equipment by a frequency run. The objec- 
tive now is simply to coordinate the vari- 
ous components so that the control engi- 
neer—in the control room—can govern 
how much electrical energy reaches the 
cutter head as the recording proceeds. 


Hearing Rehearsals 


When the amplifiers and telephone lines 
are balanced the production man will be- 
gin to listen to rehearsals in the studio. 
He hears them through the. monitor 
speaker in the control room and car there- 
by form a fair estimate of how the same 
thing would sound when recorded. Chang- 
es are usually necessary. Instruments are 
moved nearer to or farther from the mic- 
rophone, just as they were in the.old days, 
but there is plenty of room in a modetn 
studio, and no one must sit on raised 
chairs, or bob up and down in front of 
the microphone. Soloists may have their 
own microphones, or they may simply ap- 
proach the single microphone for their 
solos. If there are many microphones, the 
control engineer must blend the sound 
from them properly. 

Meanwhile, preparations proceed in the 
recording room, where the recording en- 
gineer is making test cuts in blanks that 
he is to use. This is done now as it was 
in the acoustic days—at thegputer edge of 
the over-sized recording wax. The grooves 
thus made are examined for evenness of 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ITALIAN RECORDINGS 





By Leo Goldstein 


Ill. 


As I pointed out previously, the Cetra 
Company built its catalogue and extended 
its artist’s roster in a relatively short time; 
with the entry of Italy into war no further 
additions of artistic talent seem to have 
been made. From this point onward the 
lists, as well as the quality of the record- 
ing, improved; indeed, the reproduction 
was as good as any produced elsewhere. 

From the monthly lists beginning with 
November 1940 through June 1943 I have 
chosen a series of recordings that I believe 
will be of interest to American record 
buyers. Naturally, the best of the material 
issued is predominantly Italian operatic 
selections, for Italy remains an opera- 
minded country and with each new gener- 
ation of singers the public demands to 
hear old favorites fe-recorded by the new 
artists. However, the Italians do not for- 
get their former stars; this is borne out 
by the fact that the records of many of 
the famous singers of the days of the 
acoustic era of recording — long excised 
from American catalogues—are still avail- 
able ‘in Italy.* 


Since there was a small lapse of time 
between the publication of the monthly 
list and the actual release of recordings, I 
shall not enumerate the specific month of 
the releases in all cases. 

The first listed recordings, by the pop- 
ular Italian soprano Rosetta Pampanini, 
*Many readers in service now in Italy write us of 


the valued recordings of the great singers of former 
times which they have acquired. Ed. 
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were taken from the supplements of No- 

vember and December 1940. 

VERDI: Aida—Ritorna vincitor (disc CC- 
2230). WAGNER: Lohengrin — Sola 
nei miei prim’anni, and SCHUBERT: 
Ave Maria (disc CC-2231). Rosetta 
Pampanini with EIAR Orchestra, dir. 
Ugo Tansini. 





January through June 1941 


PIZZETTI: La Pisanella—Quai del porto 
di Famigosto and La danza basso dello 
sparviero. Willy Ferrero and EIAR 
Orch. (disc CC-2215). 

VERDI: Falstaff—Dal labbro il canto; and 
BELLINI: La Sonnambula — Prendi, 
Vanel ti dono. Ferruccio Tagliavini 
(tenor) (disc CC-2233). 

PAISIELLO: La Serva Padrona—Introduc- 
tion; and BOLZONI: Méinzetto. Ugo 
Tansini, EI[AR Orch. (disc CB-20276). 

SCHUMANN: Manfred — Overture (3 
parts); and MOZART: Idomeneo 
Overture. Gino Marinuzzi, EIAR Orch. 
(disc CB-20152/53). 

VERDI: Rigoletto—Caro nome; and BEL- 
LINI: La Sonnambula Ah! non 
credea. Lina Pagliughi (soprano) (disc 
CB-20235). 

CILEA: Adriana Lecouvreur — O vaga- 
bonda stella d’oriente, and Fedora — O 
grandi occhi lucenti. Cloe Elmo (mezzo- 
soprano) (disc CC-2242). 

MASCAGNI: Amico Fritz — Ed anche 
Beppe amo; and VERDI: I Lombardi— 
La mia letizia infondere. Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini (tenor) (dis¢ CC-2241). 
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WEBER: Der Freischuetz — Overture. 
Mario Rossi and Orch. Stabile del Mag- 
gio Musicale Fiorentine (disc CC-2239). 

CILEA Adriana Lecouvreur—Io son, and 
Poveri fiori. Magda Oliviero (disc CC- 

2226). 

MASCAGNI: Iris—Un di al tempio; and 
PUCCINI: Manon Lescaut—Sola, per- 
duta, abbandonata. Rosetta Pampanini 
(soprano) (disc CC-2232). 

WOLF-FERRARI: I Quartro Rusteghi— 
Luceta un bel nome; and CILEA: L’Ar- 
lesiana — E la solita storia. Ferruccio 
Tagliavini (disc CC-2234). 

PARELLI: La Fontana delle Ninfe—In- 
termezzo; and BARAVALLE: Andrea 
del Sarto — Overture. Ugo Tansini, 
EIAR Orch. (disc CC-2240). 

ALFANO: Resurrezione — Dio pietosa: 
and BIZET: Carmen-Adiam, la mia 
sorte sappiam (disc CC-2238). 

CILEA: L’Arlesiana — Esser madre; and 
BIZET: Carmen-Presso il bastion di 
Siviglia (disc CC-2252). 

MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rusticana — Voi 

lo sapete; and MOZART: Le Nozze di 

Figaro—V 0i che sapete (disc CC-2235). 

Above three by Gianna Pederzini (mez- 

zo-soprano). 


July through October 1941 


WAGNER: Tristan e Isolde—Sola veglio; 
and VERDI: I/ Trovatore — Condotta 
ell’era in ceppi Cloe Elmo (mezzo-so- 
prano). 

TURINA: La Oracion del Torero. Willy 
Ferrero, EIAR Orch. (disc CC-2247). 
MONTANI: Concertino in E major 
(piano and orch.). Carlo Bassotti 
(piano), Tito Petralia, EIAR Cham. 

Orch. (discs IT-891/92). 

CILEA: Adriana Lecouvreur—lo son; and 
PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda — L’amo 
come fulgor del creato. Gina Cigna (so- 
prano) and Cloe Elmo (mezzo) (disc 
CC-2254). 

CIMAROSA: Giannina e Bernadone —- 
Overture; and PAISIELLO: The Barber 
of Seville—Overture (disc PE-101). 

ROSSINI: Matilda di Shabran—Overture 
(disc PE-102). 

ROSSINI: Otello — Overture (disc CC- 
2223). 
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WEBER: Euryanthe—Overture (disc CC- 
2229). The above four by Ugo Tarsini, 
EIAR Symphony Orch. 

BORMIOLI: Allegro da Concerto (piano 
and orch. Enrico Bormioli (piano) and 
Tito Petralia, ELAR Cham. Orch. (disc 
PE-111). 

SEMPRINI: Sinfonietta (piano and orch.). 
Mario Salerno (piano) and Petralia, 
EIAR Cham. Orch. (disc PE-109). 

VERDI: Un Ballo in Maschera—Re dell’- 
abisso; and. ROSSINI: Semiramide— 
Ah, quel giorno. Ebe Stignani (mezzo) 
(disc CC-2245). 

ANGELO: Overture to a Comedy; and 
LAVIGNINO: Caccia (Bozzetto sin- 
fonico). Petralia, ELAR Cham. Orch. 
(disc IT-961). 

PIZZINI: Suite Infantile. Petralia, ELAR 
Cham. Orch. (discs IT-965/66). 

ZANDONAI: Tressone (Popular Tuscan 
Dance); BRUCH: Ulysses-Prelude. Carl 
Schuricht, EIAR Orch. (disc CC-2265). 

WEBER: Oberon—Piangi mio cuor; and 
MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro—Porgi 
amor. Gabriella Gatti (soprano) (disc 
CC-2262). 


November 1941 


VERDI: La Forza del Destino. (First com- 
plete recording of the opera, issued in 
celebration of the 40th Anniversary of 
Verdi's death.) 


Cast 


Il Marchese di Calatrava Ernesto Domenici 
Dona Leonora Maria Caniglia 
Don Carlos di Varga Carlo Tagliabue 
Don Alvaro Galliano Masini 
Preziosilla Ebe Stignani 
Fra Melitone Saturno Meletti 
Padre Guardiano Tancredi Pasero 
Curra Liana Avogadro 
Un Alcade Dario Caselli 
Maestro Trabucco Giuseppi Nessi 
Un Chirurgo Ernesto Dominici 
EIAR Symphony Orch. and Chorus, direc- 
tion of Gino Marinuzzi. (In two albums, 
18 discs with libretto. CB-20104/121— 
manual pressing; CB-20122/139—auto- 
matic pressing. The original issue of this 
set (manual) was numbered CC-2266/ 
2283, but these numbers have been 
changed.) 
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TORTONE: Un dolce mattino alla Pieve 
(Symphonic Poem). Ugo Tansini, EIAR 
Orch. (disc PE-112). 


December 1941 


MASETTI: I/ gioco del cucu; and PIZ- 
ZINI: Strapaese—Impressioni del vero. 
Willy Ferrero, EIAR Orch. (disc CC- 
2248). 

HANDEL: Sepultro Domino (for 4 
voices); and CHERUBINI: O salutaris 
hostia (disc PE-113). 

SCHUMANN: Canto del Natale; and 
ZANDONAI: Ave Maria (disc PE- 
114). Both by EIAR Chorus, dir. Bruno 
Erminero. 

MISSA DE ANGELIS (Canto Gregori- 
ano) (discs DR-105/06). Chorus of the 
Seminary of Metropolitan Turin, dir. 
Don Guglielmo Pistone. 


January 1942 


VERDI: Aido—Fu la sorte dell’armi, and 
E mentir speri ancors? Gina Cigna 
(soprano) and Cloe Elmo (mezzo) (disc 
CC-2253). 


VERDI: Aida — Celeste Aida; and 
PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda—Cielo e 
mar. Galliano Masini (tenor). (disc 
CC-2244). 


MONTEVERDI: Arianna—Lamento. Ga- 
briella Gatti (soprano), Alfredo Simon- 
etti, EIAR Orch. (disc CC-2259). 

MASCAGNI: L’Amico Fritz—Son pochi 
fort, and Non mi resta. Pia Tassinari 
(soprano), Parodi, EIAR Orch. (disc 
CC-2256). 

PUCCINI: La Tosca—Recondita armonia. 
and E lucevan le stelle. Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini (tenor), Tansini( ELAR Orch. 
(disc CC-2261). 


February ard March, 1942 


VIVALDI (arr. Molinari): The Four Sea- 
sons (4 concertos). Bernardino Molis- 
ari, the Symphony Orch. of the Au- 
gusteo (discs CC-2308/13). 

VERDI: Falstaff — Sul fin d'un soffio 
etesio; and GIORDANO: I/ Re — O 
Colombello sposarti. Lina Pagliughi 
(soprano), Tansini, EIAR Orch. (disc 
CC-2307). 

GOMES: I] Guarany—O come e bello il 
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ciel. Lina Pagliughi, Tansini, EIAR 
Orch. (disc CC-2258). 

BORMIOLI: Symphonic Variations for 
Piano and Orch. on a Theme of Pag- 
anini. Enrico Bormioli (piano), Petralia, 
EIAR Cham. Orch. (discs IT-1117/18). 

JACHINO: Gioconda e il suo Re—Not- 
turno and Partenza del re e di Gio- 
conda in Avventure d’amore. Armando 
La Rosa Parodi, EIAR Orch. (disc CC- 
2304). 

MASCAGNI: L’Amico Fritz — Laceri 

miseri; and THOMAS: Mignon—Non 

conosci il bel suol. Ebe Stignani (mezzo) 

(disc CC-2315). 


April, 1942 


MOZART: Requiem Mass. (This record- 
ing was made in the Basilica of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli alle Terme at Rome 
December 5, 1941 in celebration of the 
150th Anniversary of Mozart’s death.) 
Pia Tassinari (soprano), Ebe Stignani 
(mezzo), Ferruccio Tagliavini (tenor), 
Italo Taio (bass), the ELAR Sym. Orch. 
(160) and Chorus (300), dir. Victor 
De Sabata (discs SS-1001/08). (Rec- 
ords enclosed in an album with a 
beautifully illustrated and well anno- 
tated booklet.) 


May, 1942 


The supplement of May 1942 announces 
radical changes in prices: 
VERDI: Nabucco — Va pensiero sull’ali 


dorate, and I Lombardi — Coro dei 
Lombardi e dei Pellegrini. 'Tansini, 
EIAR Chorus and Orch. (disc CC- 
2303). 


June through December 1942 


GLUCK: Alceste—Diviniti infernale, and 
Orfeo—Che faro. Ebe Stignani (mezzo), 
Parodi, EIAR Orch. (disc CC-2314). 

CILEA: Adriana Lecouvreur—La dolcis- 
simo effige, and L’anima ho stanca. Gal- 
liano Masini (tenor), Tansini, EIAR 
Orch. (TI-7009). 

DEBUSSY: Festivals. Willy Ferrero, ELAR 
Orch. (disc CB-20002). 

STRAUSS: Domani (Morgen); and 
GRIEG: Io ¢#’amo. Cloe Elmo (mezzo), 
Mario Salerno (piano) (disc TI-7011). 
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ROSSINI: L'Italiana in Algeri — Crude 
sorte, amor tiranno, and Per lui che 
adoro. Gianna Pederzini (mezzo), Tan- 
sini, EIAR Orch. (disc CC-2306). 

MASSENET: Werther—Letter Aria; and 
PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda — Stella 
dei marinar. Cloe Elmo (mezzo). Tan- 
sini, ELAR Orch. (disc CC-2321). 

DONIZETTI: Lwcrezia Borgia—Di pes- 
catore ignobile; and CATALANI: La 
W ally—M’hai salvato. Paolo Civil (ten- 
or), with M. Vinciguerra (soprano) in 
Catalani (disc CC-2322). 

RAVEL: Bolero. Willy Ferrero, EIAR 
Orch (discs CB-20008 /09). 

PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda — Cielo e 
mar; and Andrea Chenier—Si, fui sol- 
dato. Augusto Ferrauto (tenor), Tan- 
sini, EIAR Orch. (disc CC-2302). 

VITTADINI: Giochi campestri. Tito Pe- 
trali, ELAR Cham. Orch. (disc PE-121). 

LIADOW: Eight Russian Folk Songs (3 
sides); and SCRIABIN: Reverie, Op 
24. Vittorio Gui, ELAR Orch. (discs 
CB-20238 /39). 

PICK-MANGIAGALLI: Three Muinia- 
tures, Of. 4, No. 1. Mario Salerno 
(piano), Tito Petralia, ELAR Orch 
(discs DD-10099 /100). 

RESPIGHI: Antique Airs and Dances, 
Suite No. 1 (4 parts). Sergio Failoni, 
EIAR Orch. (discs CB-20006/07). 

GEMINIANI: Concerto Grosso, Op. 3, 
No. 2. Carlo Zecchi, EIAR String Orch. 
with cembalo. (disc CB-20303). 

ALFANO: Symphony No. 2 in C Major. 
Fernando Previtali, ELAR Orch. (discs 
CB-20306 /09). 

BELLINI: Norma—Casta diva. Ebe Stig- 
nani (mezzo), Ugo Tarsini, ELAR Orch. 
and Chorus (disc CB-20311). 


January 1943 


VIVALDI: Concerto in B minor (Free 
Transcription by A. Tamburini from 
the arrangement for Clavicembalo by 
Bach). Armando La Rosa Parodi, EIAR 
Sym. Orch. Mario Salerno (piano). 
(discs CB-20301/02). 

MOZART: Seraglio—Ah, chi amando era 
felice, and Oh! gioia che piacer. Lina 
Pagliughi (soprano), Parodi, ELAR Sym. 
Orch. (disc CB-20313). 
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February through April 1943 

DEBUSSY: Prelude to the afternoon of a 
Faun. Molinari, Orchestra Stabile of the 
Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome (disc 
CB-20315). 

SCHUMANN: Scenes from Childhood, 
Op. 15. Carlo Zecchi (piano) (discs 
20344 /45). 

MASCAGNI: L’Amico Fritz (Complete 
Recording), with the following cast: 


Suzel Pia Tassinari 
Fritz Kobus Ferruccio Tagliavini 
David Saturno Meletti 
Beppe Amalia Pini 
Hanezo P. L. Latinucci 
Federico Armando Giannotti 
Caterina G. Abba’Bersone © 


Pietro Mascagni, conducting, EIAR 
Sym. Orch., with EIAR Chorus. (13 discs 
with I'bretto) (Two couplings- Manuel 
discs CB-20316/28; autom:1ic — CB- 
20429/41.) 

V/AGNER: Parsifal—Goo?! Friduy Spel 
(3 sides); and PERGOLES! (arr (Gui): 
Orfeo—Intermezzo (discs BB-25007). 

BACH: Prelude and Fugue in F sh. mi. 
from Well-Tempered Clavier. and 
Chorale—I Call to Thee Jesus Christ. 
Carlo Zecchi (piano) (disc 20353) 

DEBUSSY: Poissons d’or; and CHOPIN: 
Berceuse. Carlo Zecchi (piano) (disc 
CB-20354). 


May—June, 1943 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 88 in G major. 
Molinari, Orchestra Stabile of the Acad- 
emy of St. Cecelia, Rome (discs BB- 
250103 /105). 

MARTUCCI: Noveletta, Op. 82. Willy 
Ferrero, ELAR Sym. Orch. (disc BB- 
25095). 

MULE: Vendemmia. Parodi, EIAR Sym. 
Orch. (disc CB-20300). 

VERDI: I] Trovatore—Condatta ell’era in 
ceppi; and ROSSINI: Barbiere di Si- 
viglia—Una voce poco fa. Ebe Stignani 
(mezzo), Tarsini, EIAR sym. Orch. 
(disc BB-25098). 

TOSTI: Serenata, and Marechiare. Ebe 
Stignani, Petralia, ELAR Cham. Orch. 
(disc AA-313). 

(To be Continued) 
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FIFTY GREAT VOCAL 





RECORDS 





By Stephen Fassett 


- 


Part 3. 


Contraltos 


16. JULIA CULP — The Cottage Maid 
(Beethoven) Victor 64493 or 570. Is- 
sued in 1916. 


Often designated as a contralto, the 
voice of this great Dutch lieder singer 
was actually a mezzo-soprano of rare 
beauty controlled with remarkable skill. 
After receiving her first musical training 
in the Amsterdam Conservatory, Culp 
went to Berlin and studied with Etelka 
Gerster, a Marchesi pupil who had been 
a famous soprano in the ‘Seventies and 
Eighties. In 1901, the 20 year old singer 
made her first public appearance in Ger- 
many and quickly became a favorite 
throughout Europe. Her New York debut 
in 1913 was the first of a long series of 
American successes. This sterling artist 
began recording for Victor in 1914 and 
soon had a fine list of records to her 
credit. I have chosen the Beethoven song 
because it gives such a delightful impres- 
sion of the vocal beauty, technical skill 
and charm of expression that were Culp’s 
in such ‘rich measure. Her iieder discs, all 
too few in number, are highly recom- 
mended (listen to her Du bist die Rub 
on Victor 74461 or 6066). Mignonette 
(Victor 64403 or 568) is an exquisite ex- 
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ample of her French style. Lovers of classi- 
cal singing should also have her OJ, rest 
in the Lord from Elijah (74427) and 
Handel's noble air, Dank sei Dir (74462). 


17. MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ 
Samson et Dalila: Mon coeur s’ouvre a 
ta voix. Vocalion 52000 or 70010. Re- 
corded about 1922. 


Of the countless recordings of Dalila’s 
love song, this is the most erotically ex- 
pressive performance I have ever heard. 
Samson's downfall was never easier to 
understand- This disc reveals D’Alvarez’s 
magnificent contralto in its prime, a voice 
of luscious tone and wide range. Like 
Onegin, she borrows the tenor'’s high B 
flat to make the conclusion of the air more 
effective. An alluring alternate is the 
Habanera from Carmen on _ Vocalion 
55008, also an outstanding rendition of an 
oft-recorded aria. These Vocalion record- 
ings are decidely superior to the versions 
of the same arias the singer later made 
for Victor. D’Alvarez, who is a Peruvian 
of mixed Spanish and Incan descent, en- 
joyed a fine reputation on both sides of 
the Atlantic as a concert and operatic 
singer of unusual talents. In this country 
she sang with. Hammerstein’s company as 
early as 1909, and later became one of 
the stars of the Chicago Opera. 
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18. JEANNE GERVILLE-REACHE — 
Paul ‘et Virginie: Parmi les lianes 
(Massé) Victor 88317 or IRCC 73. Re- 
corded in 1911) 


The tragic death of Gerville-Réache in 
1915, at the age of 34, abruptly ended a 
career that was already rich in accomplish- 
ment. Her debut was made at the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris on December 20, 189:), 
and in 1902 she created the role of Gene- 
vieve in Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande, a 
part which she later sang in the Hammer- 
stein production of* this music drama. 
Gerville-Réache came to America in 1907 
and during the next eight years she 
earned a notable reputation for herself 
and was widely recognized as a great 
operatic artist. Many critics considered 
her the finest contralto of the century. 
Fortunately she recorded well and the best 
of her records disclose a voice of unsur- 
passed tonal beauty. It was a true con 
tralto, dark and voluptuous in tone, yet 
firm, brilliant and well focused. Born in 
Orthez in the Basque Pyrenees, of 
Spanish mother and a French father, she 
sang with Latin fire. Vocally, visually and 
histrionically, she was an ideal Dalila, the 
greatest of her time. 

Gefyille-Réache recorded for Victor ia 
the years 1909-1911 and while some of 
the results are disappointing as interpre- 
tations her best discs are superb in evezy 
way. One of the most thrilling of them 
is this excerpt from Paul et Virginie, 
sometimes called the Air du Tigre. The 
singer's voice is clearly recorded; her 
striking personality, her gift for vivid 
tonal nuance emerge in compelling fa- 
shion. These same qualities make her 
deeply moving interpretation of Hahn's 
D'une Prison (Victor 88368 or .HRS 
1011) a cherishable supplementary choice. 


19. LOUISE HOMER—Sampson et Da- 
lila: Amour, viens aider ma faiblesse. 
Victor 88201 or 6165. Issued in 1910. 


A reliable and versatile artist, Louise 
Homer achieved the impossible in suc- 
cessfully combining the careers of singer, 
wife and mother. Her mellow voice, well 
trained and remarkably even in_ scale, 
served her well in the numerous record- 
ings she made for Victor over a period of 
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more than 20 years. Although Dalila was 
probably not one of her most distin- 
guished roles, I have chosen this record of 
Amour, viens aider ma faiblesse, because 
I feel it represents the singer at her best. 
It .is sung with the broad, flowing style 
and tonal beauty we expect from Homer, 
but there is also a semblance of fire 
and an intensity lacking in many of 
her otherwise excellent discs. As a me- 
chanical reproduction, thé record is very 
fine for its time. A lovely and out of the 
way supplementary choice is the air Esser 
mesto from Martha on Victor 85105. 


20. MARGARETE OBER — Mit deinen 
blanen Augen (Strauss) Victor 64447. 
Issued in 1916, 


After six successful years in the Roya! 
Opera of Berlin, this admirable German 
singer (born 1885) came to us in 1913 
as a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Her work was warmly praised but our 
entry into World War I soon blighted her 
successful career in America. Her records 
are uniformly fine, revealing a full-toned 
voice equally at home in lyric and drama- 
tic music. All her lieder discs are splendid 
and practically any of them would do 
either as first or second choice. One of my 
favorites, however, is the Brahms Liebes- 
treu (Op. 3, No. 11) on Victor 64500. 
Ober’s few operatic Victors are also very 
impressive and the love duet from Boris 
Godounow, recorded on 76031 with Paul 
Althouse, has always been highly regarded. 


21. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
—Lucrezia Borgia: Brindisi (Donizetti) 
Victor 88188 or 6278. Recorded 1909. 


22. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
—Erlkénig (Schubert). Victor 88342 or 
6273. Issued in 1912. 


When Schumann-Heink made her 
American debut, as Ortrud in Lohengria, 
in 1898—just one month before her sixth 
child was born — she had already been 
singing in public for 20 years. Yet the 
records she made more than 10 years after 
that event show a voice and technique that 
seem unimpaired. Only towards the end of 
her 25-year recording career do we notice 
any marked deterioration in her singing. 
—(Continued on page 249) 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BARBER: Overture to The School tér 
Scandal; played by the Janssen Sym- 
phony of Los Angeles, direction of 
Werner Janssen. Victor disc II-859i, 
price $1.00. 


Corporal Barber, who recently had his 
Second Symphony—commissioned by the 
Army Air Forces—performed in Boston 
and elsewhere under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky, won his first prize with this 
bright, satirical take-off ona “comedy of 
manners” in 1932. Just how much delinea- 
tion of Sheridan’s characters Barber in- 
tended, we cannot say. Victor contends 
that he has sought to portray those char- 
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acters, and further that one can identify 
them in the music. The composition, 
however, appeals to us primarily as an 
ingratiatingly gay and melodious work, 
and identification of characters remains 
superfluous — in our estimation — to its 
enjoyment. As a composer, Barber is re- 
garded by some of his colleagues as a 
conservative, but one suspects that this 
criticism is aimed at the fact that he has 
more of the “heart-element” in his music 
than many of his contemporaries. 

This makes the fourth work of Barber’s 
to be recorded, and since his previous 
reproduced compositions have proved con- 
sistently diverting in repetition, one can 
only hope that one of his larger works— 
like the Symphony in One Movement or 
the Violin Concerto—will be recorded in 
the near future.» 

Janssen’s performance of this music is 
incisive, calculated — one suspects — to 
point up the satire. The recording, on the 
bright side, is good. —PG. 


FALLA: La Vida Breve—Spanish Dance 
No.-1; and SHOSTAKOVITCH: Polza 
and Russian Dance from The Age of 
Gold; played by the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. Victor disc 11-8592, price $1.00. 


La Vida Breve, or Life Is Short, was 
Falla’s first bid for fame; he wrote this 
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opera in his twenty-eighth year (1904) 
spurred on by the offer of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Madrid, to give an 
award for the best lyric drama submitted 
by a Spanish composer. His score won the 
prize in 1905. The background of this 
opera is Andalusian, and the music 1s 
rhythmically live and tense, the harmony 
vivid and colorful. The two Spanish 
Dances from La Vida Breve are dynamic- 
ally diverting; they make an excellent suite. 
For this reason one rues the fact that the 
‘smart-alec” music of Shostakovich was 
chosen for the reverse face, instead of 
the Spanish Dance No. 2. This recording 
of the Falla was undoubtedly made to re- 
place the Stokowski on disc 6997, which 
was made in 1929 and has sold well, we 
are told, through the years. Stokowski 
chose the Falla piece as a filler-in in his 
early recording of Tchaikovsky's Romeo 
and Juliet—it evidenced enterprise on his 
part because Falla was by no means liber- 
ally represented at the time in domestic 
record catalogues. 

The Shostakovitch music was written 
around 1930; it comes from a ballet that 
was intended to be a musical indictmenc 
of the non-Soviet man. The satirical quali- 
ties of this music show the influence of 
Prokofieff with an added ribaldry and vul- 
garity which was characteristic of the 
youthful Shostakovitch’s style. 

Golschmann gives persuasive perform- 
ances of both composers; his Shostakovitch 
Polka is better than the Kindler version, 
issued last year. The quality of the record- 
ing is realistic. —P.H.R 


GOTTSCHALK (arr. Maganini): The 
Banjo; and ANDERSON: (1.) Jazz 
legato, (2) Jazz pizzicato; played by the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direction of 
Arthur Fiedler. ictor 10-inch disc, 10- 
1089, price 75c. 


Louis Moreau Gottschalk (1829-1869) 
enjoyed a considerable reputation in his 
time as a talented pianist. His piano com- 
positions achieved a wide vogue in their 
day, but only a relatively few remain in the 
repertoire today. The Banjo owes its ori- 
gin to Negro and Creole songs; it is very 
similar to Foster's Oh, Susanna. Gottschalk 
was born in New Orleans, and his knowl- 
edge of Creole music seems to have fairly 
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comprehensive. Maganini has made an 
effective arrangement of The Banjo, pre- 
serving the gaiety and wit of the piano 
piece, which has all the qualities of a folk 
composition. 

Leroy Anderson's two jazz moods for 
strings are a distinct novelty, and though 
it can be honestly said that this music is 
nothing to get excited about, one must 
admit it is diverting and ingenious. Of 
the two pieces, Jazz pizzicato. is the more 
entertaining. 

Fiedler plays all three pieces with a 
crisp, incisive beat and an apparent relish. 
The recording is good. —PG. 





Chamber Music 





HINDEMITH: Sonata in E (1935), for 
violin and piano (3 sides); and FOSS; 
Dedication, for violin and piano (1 
side); played by Edgar Ortenberg (vio- 
lin) and Lukas Foss (piano). Hargail set 
MW-300, two discs, Price $2.50. 
Hindemith’s later compositions prove 

more accessible than some of his earliet 

ones. Here, his writing is characteristically 
linear and his fondness for modulation is 
evidenced, but a definite focal point is sup- 
plied by the principal key. There is more 
than meets the ear in Hindemith’s music, 
for he makes fine use of his material. The 
ear does not grasp the significance of the 
piano figure that accompanies the opening 
theme of the violin; few would be aware 
without reference to the score <hat this 
figure is derived in part from the violia 
theme. Following the score, one perceives 
how clever Hindemith is. But, apar: from 
his ingeniousness here, Hindemith has 
written music that is listenable and enjoy- 
able. Despite the wse of dissonance, the 
music in effect remains melodic, and the 
violin part is almost consistently <antsbile 
in style. The skillfully written first move- 
ment reminds me of the first part of the 
opening movement of the Franck sonata. 

It is not a thematic similarity but one of 

linear and rhvthmic movemen.. Far from 

detracting from the music, it adds keener 

interest because Hindemith maintains a 

type of muscular strength of which Franck 

never dreamed. Again, in the robust quick 
section of the finale, the composer brings 
to my mind Rossini’s Tarantellz, perhaps 
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because the music owns a similar dance- 
like impetus, although there is a curious 
fragmentary thematic resemblance also 
One suspects that the composer would pro- 
test against claims of resemblance, and 
rightly too, for they are not plagiaristic— 
Nevertheless, that they exist for me re- 
mains a fact and since they tend to make 
the music more interesting for me I see 
no reason why they should not be men- 
tioned. 

The work is divided into two move- 
ments, but the final chord of the first 
movement is obviously designed to lead 
into the slow section of the second move- 
ment. This latter movement is a divided 
slow-quick one; the slow section shows 
how truly poetic Hindemith can be when 
he chooses to be deeply contemplative, and 
the quick part shows how energetically 
carefree he can be. But behind his seeming 
carefreeness is a creative skill that requires 
the eye as well as the ear fully to realize 
its significance. 

The last side of the recording is given 
over to an atmospheric piece for violin 
and piano by the talented young Ameri- 
can composer, Lukas Foss, who won the 
Pulitzer Award in 1941. Mr. Foss writes 
effectively for both instruments, and one 
suspects his Dedication (the implication of 
the title is not given) will prove most en- 
enjoyable in repetition. 

Mr. Foss is a distinguished pianist and 
his part in the proceedings is most praise- 
worthy. One admires the clean-cut cer- 
tainty of his playing in the Hindemith 
music. Mr. Ortenberg, recently appointed 
second violinist of the Budapest String 
Quartet, displays admirable musicianship 
in both works. His tone, as recorded, is 
not large, but he manages to make it 
highly expressive; a tendency to slur now 
and then tends to detract from his other- 
wise proficient performance. 

The recording is excellently accom- 
plished, with a satisfactory balance between 
the two instruments. —P.H.R. 


RECORD COLLECTORS 


High school teacher sells duplicates from 
rare collection. Records bought. 
E. Hischmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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Voice 





GRENET: Rica Pulpa (Luscious Fruit); 
and GREVER: Para que recordar (Let’s 
Forget); sung by Carlos Ramirez (bari- 
tone), with Victor Concert Orchestra, 
Conducted by Alfred Cibelli. Victor 10- 
inch disc, 10-1090, price 75c. 

Ramirez brings to the singing of these 
Latin-American songs qualities similar to 
those De Luca used to bring to popular 
Italian songs; this is particularly notice- 
able in Let’s Forget, a serenade in the bo- 
lero style. Rica Pulpa is a street song 
“which tells of the joy and general festivity 
of the people in celebration of the fruit 
harvest.” The singer voices the part of the 
vendor and the orchestra joins in to suppiy 
local coloring and background. Both songs 
are attractive popular compositions in the 
approved Latin-American style. Let's For- 
get is by the composer of Ti-pi-tin, and 
will probably be as widely sought in dance 
arrangements as in the original version 
voiced here by Ramirez. The recording is 
good. —PG. 


STRAUSS, Johann: Der Fledermaus — 
Mein Herr Marquis (Laughing Song); 
and PARDAVE: The Nightingale 
(Waltz), from the Film—Caballeria del 
Imperio; sung by Militza Korjus (so- 
prano), with Victor Concert Orchestra, 
conducted by Ernest Roemer (Recorded 
in Mexico). Victor disc 11-8579, price 
$1.00. 


A It was only recently that we learned 
that Militza Korjus has been down in 
Mexico for the past couple of years ap- 
pearing in Mexican motion pictures. She 
is said to have had considerable success 
there, and it is also said that efforts to get 
her to return to the States have not been 
too successful. However, she is announced 
for some concert appearances next season 
in the States, one of her slated engage- 
ments being in a recital sponsored by the 
Record Shop in Portland Oregon. 

Miss Korjus’ projection of Adele's 
Laughing Song from the second act of The 
Bat (sung in Spanish), lacks characteriza- 
tion; she tosses it off without effort in a 
manner obviously intended to show off her 
vocal agility. The waltz on the other side 
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of the disc, from a Mexican film in which 
Miss Korjus appeared, was written quite 
apparently to show off that agility. Musi- 
cally, it is far too reminiscent for its own 
good, although the composer has managed 
to contrive some lush atmospheric effects 
which will probably appeal to some people. 
The waltz, however, is too much of a 
hodge-podge of styles for our taste; there 
is material here for a dozen songs, and 
none of it is successfully exploited. 

The reproductien is on the shrill side, 
the singer's voice is hardly recorded in a 
manner to show off its ingratiating quali- 
ties; one suspects she was disadvantageous- 
ly placed in relation to the microphone. 
And the balance between the voice and the 
orchestra is not good. The label says that 
the accompanying ensemble is the Victor 
Concert Orchestra, but, since the record- 
ing was made in Mexico, this would seem 
to be a misnomer. We believe Victor could 
do a much better job recording the singer 
in its own studios in this country, and 
since Miss Korjus has her admirers it is to 
be hoped that Victor will make some bet- 
ter recordings of her than this at a not 





too distant date. —P.G. 
Book Review 

(Continued from page 226) 

I become aware, that he gives little in 


the way of a edge to my emotions or 
mental processes. One returns to Tovey 
for this sort of stimulus, and one wishes— 
noting the scope and size of this volume 
—that it had been Tovey who had written 
it. This is not by way of denying the 
value of the present volume, but it seems 
to me that a writer should, at least in 
some instances, stimulate a reader so that 
his listening experiences will be keener. 


At the end of the book, there are ten 
pages “intended as a serviceable guide to 
concertos available on phonograph rec- 
ords”. It offers in nearly all instances the 
recordings I regard as best, but contrary 
to the blurb, they are not presented by the 
author, “as a critical list”. There are omis- 
sions in this list which might well be a 
point of controversy. 


—Walter Grueninger. 
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50 GREAT VOCAL RECORDS 


(Continued from page 244) 
Those who recall Schumann-Heink as a 
grandmother who used to sing Stille Nacht, 
heilige Nacht on the radio at Christmas- 
time, or as a dear old soul in the movies, 
owe it to themselves and to the memory 
of a great artist to listen to some of the 
records she made when still in her prime. 
No doubt they will be amazed as I was 
when I first heard these priceless discs. 


The voice of this one-time favorite Car- 
men of Johannes Brahms was a powerful 
organ of wide range and deeply expres- 
sive quality. Like Lilli Lehmann, Pol 
Plancon and other singers of that day, her 
command of vocal technique was of the 
highest standard, a standard that can be 
found today only in records such as these 
singers made. A convincing example of 
this technique is her astounding perform- 
ance of the Brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia, 
one of the great coloratura performances 
on records. For one who had occupied 
herself so much and so long with the 
heaviest Wagnerian roles, such a display of 
coloratura is all the more remarkable. The 
Brindisi is a light- hearted tour de force 
and is delightfully sung as such. In the 
second part of the Prison Scene from The 
Prophet of Meyerbeer (Victor 88095 or 
6279), however, Schumann-Heink’s vocal 
virtuosity is heard as a medium of dramat- 
ic expression. While a few of her tones 
are defectively sung (or recorded), her 
bravura is breath-taking. Both of these 
records are comparatively ,easy to obtain. 
Unfortunately the same cannot be said of 
my favorite Schumnn-Heink coloratura 
performance, listed by Victor as the Sextus 
Aria from Titus, (Victor 88196 or IRCC 
31) but more properly known as the aria 
Parto, parto, parto, ma tu ben mio from 
Mozart's little-known opera, La Clemenza 
di Tito. Finer Mozart singing I have never 
heard. The virtuosity is there, as it must 
be in music of this type, but it is used 
with restraint and taste, in keeping with 
the Mozartean style. 

In addition, I have included the Erlkénig 
in order to demonstrate how much vocal 
agility can contribute to the interpretation 
of essentially dramatic music like this. 
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Music in Western Civilization, Paul Henry Lang 2 -n.nnmccxvcvcwmncnnnnennnnennnemersnames ...$6.00 
Music in the Middle Ages, Gustave Reese $6.00 
International Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, Ed. by Oscar Thompson ....$15.00 
The Oxford Companion to Music, Percy A. Scholes $7.50 
Music Lover's Encyclopedia, R. Hughes. Revised by Deems Taylor -..ccccncnnnmn $1.98 
Encyclopedia of Music, Parkhurst & De Beker $1.69 
A History of Music, Grace GS. Wilm $1.59 
Music For the Multitudes, Sidney Harrison $2.50 
How To Understand Music, Oscar Thompson $1.29 
The Authentic Librettos of the French and German Operas ccc $l.75 
The Authentic Librettos of the Italian Operas $1.75 
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Boxed—Three vol seoseeer 4.95 
The Opera, Brockway and Weinstock ee ae 
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A Victor Book of the Opera seliciatslaatistoa $2.00 
Guide to Recorded Music, Irving Kolodin $3.00 
Music On Records, B. H. Haggin .... a ssnenetscsne 
The Record Book—Complete Edition, David Hall............... $4.95 
The Jazz Record Book, Smith, Ramsey, Russell, Rogers .cccccccmeomnmemsnsneennmnmnmnin $3.50 
Victor Book of the Symphony, Charles O'Connell .............. aieeeecktciomeaciacaial $3.50 
Tovey's Essays in Musical Analysis. Six Volumes. Each . - $4.00 

1 and 2-Symphonies. 3-Concertos. 4- Illustrative Music 
5-Vocal Music. 6-Misc. Notes, Index and Glossary. 

Longmans Miniature Arrow-Scores. || volumes. Each . penne DOO 


1-Chamber Music of Beethoven. 2-of Brahms. 3-of Mozart. 4-of Haydn 
and Schubert. 5-Miscellaneous Chamber Works. 6-Suites and Concerti 
Grossi. 7-Piano Concertos of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 8-Romantic 
and Modern Piano Concertos. 9-Classic Violin Concertos. 10-Romantic and 
and Modern Violin Concertos. 11-Die Walkuere—complete score. 


Harcourt, Brace Miniature Score Series (With arrow signals). 
|-Nine Symphonies of Beethoven. 2-Symphonies of Brahms and Tschaikovsky. 
3-Symphonies of Haydn, Schubert and Mozart. Each $3.00. 4-Wagner 
Orchestral Excerpts. 5-Famous Individual! Symphonies. 6-Famous Symphonic 
Poems. Each $5.00. (For contents of above send four cents in stamps.) 


Miniature Scores of Boosey, Eulenberg, Baron, Broude and Hampton. 
Schirmer Opera Scores 
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HISTORY OF RECORDING 


(Continued from page 238) 


incision and for depth of cut. A dull or 
rough stylus will give a greyish tint to 
the groove and is immediately replaced by 
a sharp one. Any irregularity in the per- 
fectly smooth, mirror-like surface of the 
recording wax makes it unusuable. Two 
recordings are made simultaneously of 
each performance. If one is damaged in 
handling, the other can then be used. It 
is therefore well to bear in mind that the 
recording engineer is always running two 
recording machines, recording everything 
in duplicate throughout the session. 
(To be concluded) 





Some Popular Notes 





The editor has asked me to write some 
notes on the popular-music situation. Not 
being too enthusiastic over the way things 
have been going in these troubled times, 
I am inclined to think these notes will 
hardly suffice. Anyone who has tried to buy 
records ‘recently knows what a headache 
it is. New recordings are announced, old 
ones are re-issued, the record buyer's ap- 
petite is aroused and then comes the job 
of finding the recordings. Most of the 
smaller companies issuing popular music 
that is definitely appealing cannot get 
enough pressings to go round, and fre- 
quently the quality of the pressings is not 
good. 

Of course, the Petrillo affair has pre- 
vented the major record companies from 
making any new popular recordings, and 
what they have left is being doled out 
rather frugally. Perhaps this has been all 
to the good, for the major companies have 
had to reissue some old favorites, and the 
old belief that yesterday's popular music is 
definitely stale fruit has been proved a 
fallacy. 


The latest to join the bandwagon of 
popular record dispensers is Mutual's New 
York Station WOR. The WOR Record- 
ing Studios, which incidenvally has been 
widely used by a number of independent 
record companies, issued its first two discs 
early in April, under a label marked “Fea- 
ture.” The WOR disc will sell at 50c each. 
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Future plans of this organization are now 
in the process of determination, but they 
promise that there will be at least two 
releases monthly for the immediate fu- 
ture. The initial releases include Once Too 
Often, from the film Pin Up Girl (Mon- 
asco), and I Love You from Mexican Hay- 
ride (Cole Porter) (disc 1001); and Long 
Ago and Far Away from the film Cover 
Girl (Kern), and People Will Say We're 
In Love from Oklahoma! (Rodgers) (disc 
1002). These are played by Jan Garber and 
his Orchestra, with vocals by Bob Davis 
and Gwen Davies. Garber’s brass section 
dominates, the playing is on the straight— 
forward side, but the beat is good. The 
ladies will like Bob Davis’ solos, but just 
how the boys will react to Gwen Davies 
I wouldn’t dare predict—she doesn’t in- 
trigue me. 

The Oklahoma! item reminds me that 
Decca, which made a little agreement of 
its own with Mr. Petrillo, has been making 
hay while the sun shines—so to speak— 
issuing albums of popular Broadway suc- 
cesses and sundry other affairs. The album 
of Oklahoma! is a sheer delight (I’m 
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speaking of the music, not the record sur- 
faces—what happened to mine after a few 
playings isn’t funny). Oklahoma!'s a great 
show, and everybody in the cast seems just 
right, but some folks who have not seen 
the show might disagree with this, listen- 
ing to the Decca set. Joan Roberts doesn’t 
begin to “give” the way she does in the 
theater, and Celeste Holm had to censor 
or excise some of her material for record- 
ings. Alfred Drake, more than any of the 
amazing rise and to the man himself.” As 
a trombonist, Glenn Miller has long had 
a wide following. Time was when he 
played at a Westchester (New York) shore 
dominates, the playing is on the straigh- 
group, injects his personality into the re- 
cording successfully. 


Don’t rush to the corner record shop to 
buy Decca’s album of Carmen Jones with- 
out first hearing it. This production is 
something to see—not so much to hear. 
Billy Rose has put on a lavish show (of 
the Night Club, Burlesque, Musical Com- 
edy variety) which starts off with a bang 
and then gradually slides down hill. You 
won't find everyone in agreement with me 
on this, but even the most enthusiastic 
critics have had their reservations. Maybe 
one should cite the reaction of two musi- 
cal-minded folks who went to Carmen 
Jones without having previously heard a 
performance of Bizet’s Carmen (au nat- 
urelle). They got quick a kick out of the 
affair, but they came away with the avowed 
feeling that Bizet’s music deserved some- 
thing better and this took them promptly 
to the Metropolitan to hear a true perform- 
ance of the opera. Listening to the records 
of Carmen Jones, one agrees with these 
folks—Bizet’s music does deserve some- 
thing better. Some of the lyrics are rather 
forced, and the Negro dialect doesn’t fit 
too well—take the Toreador Song and the 
Flower Aria as examples. Further, the sing- 
ers cannot really handle this music in a 
way to do justice to it. Carmen Jones, in 
my estimation, belongs in the theater, not 
on records. 


Victor has brought out an album of 
Glenn Miller favorites, in “a salute to his 
amazing rise and to the man himself.” As 
a trombonist, Miller is tops. He got his 
early fame at a Westchester (N. Y.) 
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shore club. Later, he moved to the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York and packed 
them in there. Glenn goes in for swing 
and sweet, and the styles are combined in 
the selection of material offered in the 
new Victor album. There are such old 
favorites as Glenn’s Song of the Volga 
Boatmen, Tuxedo Junction, Moonlight 
Serenade, and his old arrangement of Little 
Brown Jug, which brought him a bit of 
attention when he was just getting started. 

In its album called Smoke Rings, Victor 
presents eight bands in eight selections 
which hit “popularity peaks” in their day 
—the sort of stuff that sold and sold and 
sold. Remember Tommy Dorsey’s Once In 
A While (vintage 1937); Larry Clinton's 
My Reverie, which disturbed Debussy’s 
eternal sleep (vintage 1938); Moon Love 
which must have given poor old Tchai- 
kovsky a feeling that he did wrong by his 
Fifth—trendered by Sammy Kaye and Co. 
(vintage 1939); Ellington’s 1942 success 
I Got It Bad and That Ain't Good; and 
that ubiquitous juke-box number That O/d 
Black Magic, in the Glenn Miller - Skip 
Nelson - Modernaires version (vintage 
1943)? They're all in the set, with a Benny 
Goodman, an Artie Shaw, and a Freddy 
Martin thrown in. Don’t ask for recom- 
mendations—original feelings about these 
have altered with time; you can hear even 
the best of things too often for their own 
good, and not all of these are the best, to 
my way of thinking. 


If you haven't heard the King Cole Trio, 
you should. Cole does the piano part and 
also sings in an agreeable manner. The trio 
comprises Cole, Oscar Moore—a darn good 
jazz guitarist—and Johnny Miller playing 
a “mean” string bass. Capitol puts out the 
King Cole Trio records and the latest we 
heard—Straighten Up and Fly Right and 
I Can't See for Lookin’—offered good en- 
tertainment of its kind. 


Keynote, which used to be leftist in its 
recordings, has turned to jazz. They intro- 
duce a new Blues singer, the colored Dinzh 
Washington, who really knows her stuff. 
In her recordings of Homeward Bound, 
Evil Girl, Salty Papa Blues and I Know 
How to Do It, with the Lionel Hampton 
Sextet, this young woman displays an un- 
usual talent. —Ronald Bates 
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